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REVIEW. 


Art. V. History of the Expedition under the command of Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clark, to the sources of the Missouri, &c. Phi- 
ladelphia, Bkaprorp & InsKEEP. 1814. 2 vols. octavo. pp. 992. 

REvVIEWERs and the publick generally, regard most books of 
travels with a favourable eye—but expeditions into unexplored 
regions excite particular attention, and kindness. Thrown into 
new, and difficult circumstances, undergoing perils and privations, 
in the cause of knowledge, the errours of the traveller when 
he becomes the writer of his own labours, receive a forbearance 
which is shewn to no other author. The volumes before us, how- 
ever, bring with them no such recommendation. Mr. Allen, the 
editor, had no part in the expedition, and we look upon him, rather 
as an interloper, who wishes to share in the merits of the enter- 
prize, without participating at all,in the difficulties attending it. 

He has been known to the publick as a writer of verses, and some 

. prose pieces ; and it would appear that his merit has been acknow- 

ledged by the present national work being trusted to his care. It 

has been whispered, that the government have taken no part in this 
publication. If this is the fact, there can be no excuse for it. 

The plan of the excursion was suggested by Mr. Jefferson, who 

wasthen President of the U.S. to Congress, they approved of it, 

and voted a sum of money for carrying it into effect. 

The design of this tour is fully stated in the instructions given 
to Captain Lewis, by Mr. Jefferson, and are pompously dis- 
played in what is called a Life of Lewis, prefixed it would seem, 
by accident to these volumes. But had we not seen these in- 
structions, there would have been considerable difficulty in defin- 
ing the intention, from the book itself. Those parts of the 
work which relate te the various objects of natural History, ob- 
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served, or collected during the journey, as well as the alphabets of 
the Indian languages, we are to expect from the hand of Profes- 
sor Barton, at some future period. This manner of publishing 
travels, we greatly disapprove. The mere detail of the distance 
travelled in aday—how many Deer or Buffaloe were killed ; when 
it rained, or when the sun shone, may all be very important to the 
traveller. But the readeris principally interested with descrips 
tions of objects in natural history. These are to travels what 
episodes are to Poetry, and should be skilfully arranged by an 
author so as to revive the drooping attention. Notices of the 
Musquetoe, are, however, frequently made, and there seems to 
have been no opportunity missed, in which the incursions of these 
interesting little animals, are not introduced. Had Captain Lewis 
lived to publish his own travels, most of these faults would no 
doubt have been avoided ; and we are glad to be informed by Mr. 
Jefferson, that the death of this unfortunate man, was occasioned 
by a constitutional hypochondria—for we had always been led to 
believe it owing to disappointed hopes, or degrading insinuations. 
Tiis book though much too long—offers few facts which have 
not been presented to the publick, some time since, by Mr. Gass. 
It is composed on a plan which though it makes prolixity una- 
voidable, might have rendered it less uninteresting. One great 
cause of its tediousness, is the want of opportunities for observa- 
tion—during the first part of the route, rapidly floating on the 
Missouri from place to place, there was only time to wander near 
the margin of the river, and they could thus only glance at the most 
striking objects in nature, leaving her more minute and curious 
productions wholly unnoticed. We find therefore, these travels 
enriched with but few interesting and valuable discoveries, and but 
few anecdotes, which illustrate the character and manners, of the 
Indian tribes, through which they passed. We have, it is true, 
some trifling mention respecting their government, and some of 
their institutions, but so little that it rather excites than gratifies 
our curiosity. 
We shall now give the reader an account of the expedition, and 
some extracts from the book, which may be interesting. 
On the 14th of May, 1804, our travellers set out from the mouth 
of Wood river, which en:pties itselfinto the Mississippi, opposite 
.the entrance of the Missouri, The party embarked in 3 boats, 
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and consisted of 30 men, besides Captains Lewis and Clark, and 
16 others to accompany the expedition as far as the Mandan nation. 
Coinmencing their voyage up the Missouri, and encamping every 
night on its banks—there is no circumstance recorded worthy of 
our notice till they arrive at the mouth of the Osage river, one 
hundred and twenty-three miles from the place of their departure 
—this river takes its name from a nation of Indians who inhabit 
the neighbouring country—in person they are large and well 
formed, they live in villages, are fond of agriculture, and seem lit- 
tle addicted to war—they number about tiirteen hundred wai- 
riours, and consist of three distinct trihes—the following isa 
curious tradition respecting their origin. 

“ According to universal belief, the founder of the nation was a snail 
passing a quiet existence along the banks of the sage, sill a high flood 
swept him down to the Missouri, and left him exposed on the shore. 
The heat of the sun at length ripened him into a man, but with the change 
of his nature, he had not forgotten his native seats on the Osage, towards 
which, he immediately bent his way. He was however soon overtaken by 
hunger, and fatigue, when happily the Great Spirit appeared, and giving 
him a bow and arrow, showed him how to kill and cook deer, and cover 
himself with the skin. He then proceeded to his original residence, but 
as he approached the river, he was met by a-beaver, who inquired haught- 
tily who he was, and by what authority he came to disturb his possession. 
The Osage answered that the river was his own, for he had once lived on 
its borders. As they stood disputing, the daughter of the beaver came, 
and having by her entreaties reconciled her fa her to this young stranger, 
it was proposed that the Osage should marr; the young beaver, and share 
with her family the enjoyment of the river. The Osage readily consented, 
and from this happy union there soon came the village and the nation of 
the Wasbasha, or Osages, who have ever since preserved a pious rever- 
ence for their ancestors, abstaining from the chace of the beaver, because 
in killing that animal, they killed a brother of the Osage.” p.9. vol 1. 

On the 3d of June, they left this place and continued their rout 
till the 22d of July, when they halted near the mouth of the great 
river Platte, 6 hundred miles from tne Mississipp', and where they 
held a council with the Indians iv the vicinity—but we find nothing: 
interesting but some short notices of several tribes that hunt near 
the sources of this river, and thence to the rocky mountains. 

*‘ These tribes, of which little more is known than the names and the 
population, are first, the Staitan, or Kite Indians, a small iribe of one bun- 
dred men. They have acquired the name of Kites, from their flying ; that 
is, their being always on horseback ; and the smallness of their numbers 
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is to be attributed to their extreme ferocity ; they are the most warlike of 
all the western Indians ; they never yield in battle; they never spare their 
enemies ; and the retaliation of this barbarity has almost extinguished the 
nation. Then come the Wetaphato, and Kiawa tribes, associated together, 
and amounting to two hundred men; the Catshana, of three hundred men, 
to which are to be added the Cataka of 75 men, and the Dotami. These 
wandering tribes, are conjectured to be the remnants of the Great Padouca 
nation, who occupied the country between the upper pars of the river 
Platte, and the river Kanzas. They were visited by Bourgemont, in 1724, 
and then lived on the Kanzas river. The seats which he describes as their 
residence, are now occupied by the Kanzas nation; and of the Padoucas, 
there does not now exist eventhe name.” p.34. vol. 1 

Respecting the Kite Indians, the following is a remarkable in- 
stitution which prevails among them. 

‘It is an association of the most active and brave young men, who are 
bound to each other by attachment, secured by a vow, never to retreat be- 
fore any danger, or give way to their enemies. In war they go forward 
without sheltering themselves behind trees, or aiding their natural valour 
by any artifice. This punctilious determination, not to be turned from their 
course,became heroick,or ridiculous, a shert time since, when ihe Yanktons 
were crossing the Missouri on the ice A hole lay immediately in their 
course, which might easily have been avoided, by going round. ‘his the 
foremost of the band disdained to do; but went straight forward and was 
lost. The others would have followed his example, but were forcibly pre- 
vented by the rest of the tribe. These young men sit, and encamp, and 
dance together, distinct from the rest of the nation: they are generally a- 
bout thirty or thirty-five years old ; and such is the deference paid to cour- 
age, that their seats in the council are superior to those of the chiefs, and 
their persons more respected. But, as may be supposed, such indiscreet 
bravery will soon diminish the numbers of those who practise it; sothat the 
band is now reduced to four warriors, who were among our visitors. These 
were the remains of twenty-two who composed the society. not long ago; 
but, in a battle with tbe Kite Indians, of the Black Mountains, eighteen of 
them were killed, and these four were dragged from the field by their com- 
panions.” p. 60. vol. 1. 

‘The smallpox, which has become an epidemic disease, in all 
civilized countries, rages on the banks of the Missouri with unpar- 
alleled malignity, whole villages and nations are swept away by 
it—we select the following account of its effects on the nation of 


the Mahas. 

“ The ancient village of Maha, consisted of three hundred cabins, but 
was burnt about four years ago, soon after the smallpox had destroyed four 
hundred men and a proportion of women and children, On a hill, in the 
rear of the village, are the graves of the nation.” 
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*« The accounts we have had of the effects of the smallpox on that na- 
tion are most distressing ; it is not known in what way it was first commu- 
nicated to them, though probably by some war party They had been a 
military and powerful people ; but when these warriors saw their strength 
wasting before a malady which they could not resist, their frenzy was ex- 
treme ; they burnt their village, and many of them put to death their wives 
and children; to save them from so cruel an affiiction, and that all might go 
together to some better country.” P. 45. vol. 1. 

“‘ We halted for the purpose of examining a spot where one of the great 
chiefs of the Mahas named Blackbird, who died about four years ago of the 
smallpox, was buried. A hill of yellow soft sandstone rises from the river 
in bluffs of various heights, till it ends in a knoll about three hundred feet 
above the water ; on the top of this 2 mound, of twelve feet diameter at the 
base and six feet high, is raised over the body of the deceased king; a pole 
of about eight feet is fixed in the centre ; on which we placed a white flag, 
bordered with red, blue, and white. ‘The Biackbird seems to have beena 
personage of great consideration ; for ever since his death he is supplied 
with provisions, from time to time,by the superstitious regard of the Mahas. 
We descended to the river and passed a small creek on the south. called, 
by the Mahas, Waucandipeeche, (Great Spirit is bad.) Near this creek 
and the adjoining hills the Mahas had a village, and lost four hundred of 
their nation by the dreadful malady which destroyed the Blackbird.” P.34, 
vol. 1. 

On the 2d of September, we find our travellers examining one 
of those curious objects of antiquity, which are the only wrecks 
of the history of the aborigines of America, and which are cer- 
tainly the work of a people greatly superiour in power and civiliz- 
ation to the rude and disjointed tribes of barbarians which are now 
found in those regions. 

“ This interesting object is on the south side of Missouri, opposite the 
upper extremity of Bonhomme island, and in a low level plain, the bills 
being three miles from theriver. It begins with a wal! composed of earth, 
rising immediately from the bank of the river and running in a direct course 
S. 76 degrees, W. ninety-six yards ; the base of this wall or mound is seven- 
ty-five feet,and its height about 8.’ It then aiverges in a course S. 84 degrees 
W. and continues at the same height and depth to the distance of fifty- 
three yards, the angle being formed by a sloping descent ; at the junction 
of the two is an appearance of hornwork of the same height with the first 
angle: the same wall then pursues a course N. 69 degrees W. for three 
hundred yards : near its western extremity is an opening or gateway at 
right angles to the wall, and projecting inwards ; this gateway is defended 
by two nearly semicircular wells placed before it, lower than the large 
walls ; and from the gateway there seems to have been acovered way com- 
municating with the mterval between these two walls: westward of the 
gate,the wall becomes much larger, being about one hundred and five feet 
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at its base, and twelve feet high: at the end of this high ground the wall 
extends for fif'y-six vards on a course N. $2 degrees W.; it then turns N. 
Z&5 depvees W. for seventy-three yards + these two walls seems to have had a 
dv uble or covered way ; they are from ten to fifteen feet eight inches in 
heigh , and from seventy-five to one hundred and five feet in width at the 
base ; the descent inwards being steep, whilst outwards it forms a sort of 
glacis. At the distance of seventy-three yards the wail ends abruptly at a 
large hollow place much lower than the general level of the plain, and 
from which is some indication af a covered way to the water. The space 
between ihem is occupied by several mounds scattered promiscuously 
through the gorge, in the centre of which is a deep round hole. From the 
extremity of the last wall, in a course N. 32 degrees W. is a distance of 
ninety-six yards over the low ground, where the wall recommences and 
crosses the plain in a course N. 81 degrees W. for eighteen hundred and 
thirty yards o the bank of the Missouri. In this course its heightis about 
eight feet, till it enters, at the distance of five hundred and thirty-three 
yards, adeep circular pond of seventy-three yards in diameter after 
which it is gradually lower, towards the river: it touches the river at a 
muddy bar, which bears every mark of being an encroachment of the 
water, for a considerable distance ; and a little above the junction, is a 
small circular redoubt. Along the bank of the river, at eleven hundred 
yards distance, in a right line from this wall, is a second, about six feet 
high, and of considerable width : it rises abruptly from the bank of the 
Missouri, a ta point where the river bends, and goes straight forward, form- 
ing an acute angie with the last wall, till it enters the river again, not far 
from the mounds just described, towards which it is obviously tending, 
At the bend the Missouri is five hundred yards wide; the ground on the 
opposite side highlands, or low hills on the bank; and where the river pass- 
es between this fort and Bonhomme island, all the distance from the bend, 
it is constantly washing the banks into the stream, a large sandbank being 
already taken from the shore near the wall. During the whole course of 
this wall, or glacis, it is covered with trees, among which are many large 
cotton trees, three or four feet in diameter. Immediately opposite the cit- 
adel or the part most strongly fortified, on Bonhomme island, is a small 
work in circular form, with a wall surrounding it, about six feet in height. 
The young willows along the water, joined to the general appearance of 
the two shores, induce « beliefthat the bank of the island is encroaching, 
and the Missouri indemnifies itself by washing away the base of the forti- 
fication, ‘The citadel contains about twenty acres, but the parts between 
the long walls must embrace nearly five Lundred acres. 

These are the first remains of the kind which we have had an opportunity 
of examining ; but our French interpreters assure us, that there are great 
numbers of them on the Platte, the Kanzas, the Jacques, &c. and some of our 
barty say, that they observed two of those fortresses on the upper side 2° 
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the Petit Arc creek, not for from its mouth; that the wall was about six 
feet high, and the sides of the angles one hundred yards in length.”p. 63.v.1. 
On the 28th of October, the party rested for the winter, in the 
vicinity of the Mandan nation, and where they remained five 
months. Here was a fine opportunity for observation and 
discovery, and we reasonably expected some new facts respect- 
ing the Indian character ; but the religion and superstitions of the 
Mandans, is the only thing which strikes us, as very remarkable, 
the following selections are interesting. : 
“The whole religion of the Mandans consists in the belief of one great 
spirit presiding over their destinies. This being must be in the nature of a 
good genius since it is associated with the healing art, and the great spirit 
is synonymous with great medicine, a name also applied to every thing which 
they donot comprehend. Each individual selects for himself the particular 
object of his devotion, which is termed his medicine, and is either some in- 
visible being or more commonly some animal, which thenceforward becomes 
his protector or his intercessor with the great spirit ; to propitiate whom 
every attention is lavished, and every personal consideration is sacrificed. 
** Twas lately owner of seventeen horses,” said a Mandan tous one day, 
“ but I have offered them all up to my medicine and am now poor.” He 
had in reality taken all his wealth, his horses, into the plain, and turning 
them loose committed them to the care of his medicine and abandoned them 
forever. The horses less religious took care of themselves, and the pious 
votary travelled home on foot. Their belief ina future state is connected 
with the tradition of their origin : the whole nation resided in one large 
village under ground near a subterraneous lake : a grape-vine extended its 
roots down to their habitation and gave them a view of the light: some of 
the most adventurous climbed up the vine and were delighted with the sight 
of the earth, which they found covered with buffaloe and rich with every 
kind of fruits : returning with the grapes they had gathered, their country- 
men were so pleased with the taste of them that the whole nation resolved 
to leave their dull residence for the charms of the upper region; men, women, 
and children ascended by means of the vine; but when about half the na- 
tion had reached the surface of the earth, a corpulent woman who was 
clambering up the vine broke it with her weight, and closed upon herself 
and the rest of the nation the light of the sun. Those who were left on 
earth made a village below where we saw the nine villages; and when the 
Mandans die they expect to return to the original seats of their forefathers ; 
the good reaching the ancient village by means of the lake, which the 
burthen of the sins of the wicked will not enable them to cross.” p. 138 v. 1. 
*¢ Kagohami came down to see us early : his village is afflicted by the 
death of one of their eldest men, who from his account to us must have 
seen one hundred and twenty winters. Just as he was dying, he requested 
his grandchildren to dress him in his best robe when he was dead, and then 
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carry him ona hill and seat him on astone, with his face towards their old 
villages, that he might go straight to his brother who had passed him to 
the ancient village under ground. We have seen a number of Mandans who 
lived to a great age ; chiefly however the men, whose robust exercises for- 
tify the body, while the laborious occupations of the women shorten their 
existence.” 

** Oheenaw and Shahaka came down to see us, and mentioned that several 
of their countrymen had gone to consult their medicine stone as to the pros- 
pects of the following year. This medicine stone is the greatest oracle of 
the Mandans, and whatever it announces is believed with implicit confi- 
dence. Every spring, and on some occasions during the summer, a depu- 
tation visits the sacred spot, where there is a thick porous stone twenty 
feet in circumference, with a smooth surface. Having reached the place, 
the ceremony of smoking to it is performed by the deputies, who alternately 
take a whiff themselves and then present the pipe to the stone ; after this 
they retire to an adjoing wood for the night, during which it may be safely 
presumed that all the embassy do not sleep ; and in the morning they read 
the destinies of the nation in the white marks on the stone, which those who 
made them are at no lossto decypher. The Minnetarees have a stone of 
a similar kind, which has the same qualities and the same influence over 
the nation.” P. 163, vol. 1. 

(To be continued.) 


THE JEWS OF YORK. 
An Historical Anecdote. By Mr. D’Israr tt. 





Among the most interesting passages of history, are those in 
which we contemplate an oppressed, yet, sublime spirit, agitated 
by the conflict of two terrifick passions: Implacable hatred attempt- 
ing a resolute vengeance, while that impotent vengeance, with 
dignified and silent horrour, sinks into the last expression of des- 
pair. In a degenerate nation, we may on such rare occasions, 
discover among them, a spirit su periour to its companions, and its 
fortune. 

In the ancient and modern history of the Jews, we may find two 
kindred examples. I refer the reader for the more ancient narra- 
tive, to the second book of the Maccabees, chap. 14, v. 37. No 
feeble and unaffecting painting is presented in the simplicity of 
the original; I proceed to relate the narrative of the Jews of 
York. 
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When Richard the I. ascended the throne, the Jews, to concil- 
iate the royal protection, brought their tributes. Many had has- 
tened from remote parts of England, and appearing at Westmin- 
ster, the court and the mob imagined that they had leagued to be- 
witch his Majesty. An edict was issued to forbid their presence 
at the coronation ; but several whose curiosity was greater than 
their prudence, conceived that they might pass unobserved among 
the crowd, and ventured to insinuate themselves into the Abbey. 
Probably their voice and their visage alike betrayed them, for they 
were soon discovered ; they flea diversely in great consternation, 
while many were dragged out with little remains of life. 

A rumour spread rapidly through the city, that in honour of the 
festival, the Jews were to be massacred. The populace at once 
eager of royalty and riot, pillaged and burnt their houses, and 
murdered the devoted Jews. Benedict,a Jew of York, to save 
his life received baptism ; and returning to that city, with his friend 
Jocenus, the most opulent of the Jews, died of his wounds. Jo- 
cenus and his servants narrated the late tragick circumstances to 
their neighbours, but where they hoped to move sympathy, they 
excited rage. The people at York soon gathered to imitate the 
people at London ; and their first assault was on the house of the 
late Benedict, which having some strength and magnitude, con- 
tained his family and friends, who found their graves in its ruins. 
The alarmed Jews hastened to Jocenus, who conducted them to 
the governor of York Castle, and prevailed on him to afford them 
an asylum for their persons and effects. In the mean while their 
habitations were leveiled, and their owners murdered; except a 
few unresisting beings, who unmanly in demeeeinies honour, were 
adapted to receive baptism. 

The castle had sufficient strength for their defence ; buta sus- 
picion arising that the governour, who often went out, intended to 
betray them, they one day refused him entrance. He complained 
to the sheriff of the county, and the chiefs of the violent party, 
who stood deeply indebted to the Jews, uniting with him, orders 
were issued to attack the castle. The cruel multitude united 
with the soldiery, felt such a desire of slaughtering those they in- 
tended to despoil, that the sheriff, repenting of the order, revoked 
it, but in vain; Fanaticism and robbery once let loose, will satiate 
their appetency for blood and plunder. They solicited the aid of 
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the superiour citizens, who, perhaps not owing quite somuch mo- 
ney to the Jews, humanely refused it; but having addressed the 
clergy (the barbarous clergy of those days) were by them animat> 
ed, conducted, and blest. 

The-leader of this rabble was a canon regular, whose zeal was 
so fervent, that he stood by them in his surplice, which he consi- 
dered as a coat of mail, and reiteratedly exclaimed, “ Destroy the 
enemies of Jesus.” This spiritual laconism invigorated the arm 
of men, who perhaps wanted no other stimulative than the hope 
of obtaining the immense property of the besieged. It is related 
of this Canon, that every morning before he went to assist batter- 
ing the walls, he swallowed a consecrated wafer. One day having 
approached too near, defended as he conceived by his surplice, 
this church militant was crushed by a heavy fragment of the wall, 
roiled from the battlement. 

But the avidity of certain plunder prevailed over any reflection, 
which, on another occasion, the loss of so piousa leader might 
have raised. Their attacks continued; till at length the Jews 
perceived they could hold out no longer, and a council was called, 
to consider what remained to be done in the extremity of danger. 

Among the Jews, their elder Rabbin was most respected. It 
has been customary with this people to invite for this place some 
foreigner, renowned among them for the depth of his learning, 
and the sanctity of his manners. At this time the Haham, or el- 
der Rabbin, was a foreigner who had been sent over to instruct 
them in their laws, and was a person, as we shall observe, of no 
ordinary qualifications. When the Jewish council was assembled, 
the Haham rose, and addressed them in this manner—* Men of 
Israel ! the God of our ancestors is omniscient, and there is no 
one whe can say why doest thou this? This day he commands us 
to die for his law; for that law which we have cherished from the 
first hour it was given, which we have preserved pure through- 
out our captivity in all nations, and which for the many consola- 
tions it has given us, and the eternal hope it communicates, can 
we do jess than die? Posterity shall behold this book of truth, 
scaled with our blood; and our death, while it displays our sin- 
cerity, shall impart confidence to the wanderer of Israel. Death 
is befure our eyes; and we have only to chuse an honourable ang 
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aneasy one. If we fall into the hands of our enemies, which you 
know we cannot escape, our death will be ignominious and cruel ; 
for these Christians, who picture the spirit of God in a dove, and 
confide in the meek Jesus, are athirst for our blood, and prowl a- 
round the castle like wolves. It is, therefore, my advice that we 
clude their tortures ; that we ourselves should be our own execu- 
tioners; and that we voluntarily surrender our lives to our crea- 
tor. We trace the invisible Jehovah in his acts; God seems to 
call for us, but let us not be unworthy of that call. Suicide, on 
occasions like the present, is both rational and lawful, many ex- 
amples are not wanting among our forefathers; as I advise men 
of Israel! they have acted on similar occasions.” Having said 
this, the old man sat down and wept. 

The assembly was divided in their opinions. Men of fortitude 
applauded it’s wisdom, but the pusillanimous murmured that it 
was a dreadful council. 

Again the Rabbin rose, and spoke these few words ina firm and 
decisive tone. “ My children! since weare not unanimous in our 
opinions, let those who do not approve of my advice, depart from 
this assembly !”’—Some departed, but the greater number attached 
themselves to their venerable priest. They now employed them- 
selves in consuming their valuables by fire ; and every man fearful 
of trusting to the timid and irresolute hand of the women, first de- 
stroyed his wife and children, and then himself. Jocenus and the 
Rabbin alone remained. Their life was protracted to the last, that 
they might see every thing performed, according to their orders. 
Jocenus, being the chief Jew, was distinguished by the last mark 
of human respect, in receiving his death, from the consecrated 
hand of the aged Rabbin, who immediately after, performed the 
melancholy duty on himself. 

All this was transacted in the depth of the night. Inthe morn- 
ing the walls of the castle were found wrapt in flames, and only a 
few miserable and pusillanimous beings, unworthy of the sword, 
were seen on the battlements, pointing to their extinct brethfen. 
When they opened the gates of the castle, these men verified the 
sage prediction of their late Rabbin; for the multitude, bursting 
through the solitary courts, found themselves defrauded of their 
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hopes, and in a moment avenged themselves on the feeble wretch- 
es, who knew not how to die with honour. 

Such is the narrative of the Jews of York, of whom the histo- 
rian can only cursorily observe, that five hundred destroyed them- 
selves; but it is the philosopher who enquires into the causes, 
and the manner of these glerious suicides. These are histories 
which meet the eye of few, yet of infinitely more advantage than 
those which are read by every one. We instruct ourselves in 
meditating on these scenes of hervick exertion; and if by such 
histories we make but a slow progress in chronology, our heart is 
howerer expanded with sentiment. 

I adinire not the stoicism of Cato, more than the fortitude of 
the Rabbin ; or rather we should applaud that of the Rabbin much 
more ; for Cato was familiar with the animating visions of Plato, 
and was the associate of Cicero and of Cesar. The Rabbin had 
probably read only the Pentateuch, and mingled with companions 
of mean occupations, and meaner minds. Cato was accustomed 
to the grandeur of the mistress of the universe; and the Rabbin 
to the littleness of a provincial town. Men, like pictures, may 
be placed in an obscure and unfavourable light; but the finest 
picture, in the unilluminated corner, still retains the design and 
colouring of the master. My Rabbin is a companion for Cato. 
His history is a tale, 


** Which Cato’s self, had not disdained to hear.” POPE, 


— 
LORD CHATHAM, 

When he had settled a plan for some sea expedition he had 
in view, he sent orders to Lord Anson to see the necessary ar- 
rangements taken immediately, and the number of ships requir- 
ed, properly fitted out by a given time. On a receipt of the or- 
ders, Mr. Cleveland was sent from the Admiralty to remonstrate on 
the impossibility of obeying them. He found his lordship in 
great pain, from one of the most severe fits of the gout he had 
ever experienced—“ Impossible, sir,” said he, “ dont talk to me 
of impossibilities,” and then raising himsclf on his legs, while 
the sweat stood in large drops on his forehead, and every fibre of 
his body was convulsed with agony, “ Go, sir, and tell his lord- 
ship, that he has to do with a minister who actually treads on im- 
possibilities.” 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


TO THE INVISIBLE GIRL. 
BY THOMAS MOORE. 


They try to persuade me, my dear little sprite, 
That you are not a daughter of ether, and light, 
Nor have any concern with the fanciful forms, 
Who dance upon rainbows, and ride upon storms, 
That in short you’re a wonnan, your lips and your breast 
As mortal as ever were tasted or prest, 
But I will not believe it—no—science—to you 
I have long bid a last and a careless adieu. 
Still flying from nature, to study her laws, 
And dulling delight by exploring its cause, 
You forget how superiour for mortals below, 
Is the fiction they dream, to the truth that they know - 
Oh ! who that has ever had rapture complete, 
Would ask why we feel it—or why it is sweet, 
How rays are confined, or how particles fly, 
Through the medium refin’d of a glance or a sigh: 
Is there one who but once would not rather have known it, 
Than written with Harvey whole volumes, upon it; 
No, no, but for you, my invisible love, 
I will swear that you are one of those spirifs that rove 
By the bank when at twilight the poet reclines, 
When the star of the west on his solitude shines, 
And the magical fingers of fancy have hung 
Every breeze with a sigh, every leaf with a tongue, 
Oh, whisper him then, ’tis retirement alone 
Can hallow his harp or enoble its tone. 
Like you with a vale of seclusion between, 
His song's to the world let him utter unseen, 
And like you, a legitimate child of the spheres, 
Escape from the eye to enrapture the ears. 
Sweet agent of mystery—how I should love 
In the wearisome ways I am fated to rove, 
For ever to have you invisibly nigh, 
Inhaling forever your song and your sigh, 
Mid the crouds of the world and the murmurs of care, 
I could sometimes converse with my nymph of the air, 
And turn with delight from the clamorous crew, 
To steal in the pauses, one whisper from you. 
Oh ! come and be near me—forever be mine, 
We shall hold in the air a communion divine, 
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A ox 
*y 1 As pure a& of old was, imagin’d to dwell 
‘ o the grotto of Numa—or Socrates’ cell. 

) _, And oft at those lingering moments of night, 
When the heart is weighed down and the eyelids are light, 
You shal! come to my pillow and tell me of love, 
Such as angels to angels might whisper above. 
Oh spirit, and then could you borrow the tone, 
Of that voice to my ear so bewitchingly known, 
The voice of the one upon earth, who has twined, 
With her essence forever, my heart and my mind : 
Though lonely and far from the light of her smile, 
An exile and hopeless and weary the while, 
Could you shed for a moment her voice on my ear, 
I will think at that moment my Cara is near ; 
That she comes with consoling enchantment to speak, 
And kisses my eyelids, and sighs on my cheek, 
And tells me the night shall go rapidly by, 
For the dawn of our hopes, our heaven is nigh ; 
Sweet spirit, if such be your magical power, 
It will lighten the lapse of full many an hour ; 
And let fortune’s realities frown as they will, 
Hope, fancy, and Cara may smile for me still. 





— 
GOOD BYE AND HOW D’YE DO. 
BY THE HON. R. W. SPENCER. 


| One day Good Bye met How d’ye do, 

Too close to shun saluting ; i 

But soon the rival sisters fell 
From kissing to disputing. 


* Away” says How d’ye do, “your mein 
Appals my cheerful nature ; 

No name so sad as yours is seen 
In sorrow’s nomenclature. 


i Whene’er I give one sunshine hour, 

Your cloud comes in to shade it ; 

Whene’er I plant one bosom’s flower, 
Your mildew drops to fade it. 
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Ere How d’ye do has tun'd each tongue, 
To “ hope’s delighted measure ; ” 

Good Bye in friendship’s ear has rung, 
The knell of parting pleasure. 


From sorrows past my chemick skill, 
Draws smiles of consolation ; 

While you from present joys distil 
The tear of separation.” 


Good Bye replied “ your statement’s true, 
And well your cause y’ve pleaded ; 

But pray who'd think of How d’ye do, 
Unless Good Bye preceded. 


Without my prior influence, 
Could you have ever flourish’d ; 

And can your hand one flower dispense, 
But what my tears have nourish’d. 


How oft, ifat the court of love, 
Concealment be the fashion ; 

When How d’ye do has failed to move, 
Good Bye reveals the passion. 


How oft when Cupid’s fires decline, 
As every heart remembers— 

One sigh of mine and only mine, 
Revives the dying embers! 


Go, bid the timid lover choose, 
And Pil resign my charter ; 

If he for ten kind How d’ye does, 
One kind Good Bye would barter. 


From love and friendship’s kindred source, 
We both derive existence ; 

And they would both loose half their foree, 
Without our joint assistance. 


*Tis well the world our merit knows, 
Since time (there’s no denying) 

One half in How d’ye doing goes, 
And t’other in Good Bying.” 
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DUET, 
From Moore’s Comick Opera, entitled, M. P. or the Blue Stocking. 
*Tis sweet to behold, when the billows are sleeping, 
Some gay colour’d bark moving gracefully by : 
No damps on her deck, but the even tide creeping, 
No breath in her sails, but the summer wind’s sigh. 


Yet who would not turn with fonder emotion, 

To gaze on the life boat, though rugged and worn, 
Which often hath wafted o’er hills ofthe ocean, 

The lost sight of hope to the sailor forlorn. 


Oh! grant that of those who in life’s sunny slumber, 
Around us, like summer barks idly have play’d ; 
When storms are abroad we may find in the number, 

One friend, like the life boat, to fly to our aid. 
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ERRATA. 
Page 318, line 10 from top for “ This” read “ His”—Jine 15, for “ Where” vead “ When.” 
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